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Then. 


By  Rudolph  Easiekly,  Director 
Louisiana   Wild  I.ijc  and  Fislicrics  ('i>miiiis\ion 


ALTHOUGH  THE  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  our 
state's  first  move  in  protecting  our  natural  re- 
sources began  with  the  formation  of  an  oyster  com- 
mission ninety  years  ago,  we  may  consider  that  as 
a  statewide  functioning  body  the  year  1960  marks 
our  fifty-second  as  a  definite  entity. 

Sparked  by  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  Teddy 
Roosevelt  after  his  hunting  trip  through  Louisiana 
in  which  he  described  our  state  as  a  wildlife  wonder- 
land, the  Legislature  of  1908  joined  the  president 
in  his  national  conservation  movement  by  creating 
a  commission  for  the  protection  of  birds,  game  and 
fish.  Four  years  later,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
late  Governor  John  M.  Parker,  a  crony  and  hunting 
companion   of  Teddy's,   the   two   commissions   were 

consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Louisiana. 
as  the  commission's  functions  grew,  it  became  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and,  in  1944,  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  was  created  which  di- 
vorced its  operations  completely  from   the  old   Department   of  Conservation. 

In  1952,  by  constitutional  amendment,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fi>iheries 
Commission  came  into  being.  Since  its  inception,  the  commission  has  devoted 
itself  to  the  protection  of  our  game,  fish,  and  natural  resources;  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  conservation  laws;  to  scientific  research  and  its  application;  ami 
to  the  popularization  of  conservation  through  educational  programs  among  our 
school  children  and  groups  at  all  levels.  We  believe  that  in  the  above  mentioned 
fields  we  have  done  an  outstanding  job.  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  this 
than  in  the  fact  that  conservationists  in  our  fellow  states  say  we  have  done  so. 

At  the  present,  the  cause  of  conservation  in  our  state  is  faced  with  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  in  its  near  century  old  career  and  that  is  the  ac- 
quisition of  more  lands  for  public  hunting  and  fishing  and  other  outdoor  recrea- 
tion to  meet  the  demands  of  our  growing  population. 

Fifty-two  years  ago.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  glowing  description  in  an 
article  in  Scribner's,  of  the  natural  wonders  of  Louisiana,  made  a  prophecy 
which  has  indeed  come  true  for  Teddy  wrote,  "Beyond  the  end  of  cultivation 
towers  the  great  forest.  Wherever  the  water  stands  in  pools,  and  by  the  edges 
of  the  lakes  and  bayous,  the  giant  cypress  loom  aloft,  rivaled  in  size  by  some 
of  the  red  gums  and  white  oaks.  In  stature,  in  towering  majesty,  they  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  trees  of  our  eastern  forests.  Lordlier  kings  of  the  green-leaved 
world  are  not  to  be  found  until  we  reach  the  sequoia  and  redwood  forests  of 
the  Sierras  .  .  .  there  is  no  richer  soil  on  earth  ...  I  believe  the  whole  land 
will  be  cultivated  and  densely  populated.  .  ." 

Today  the  primeval  forests  are  no  more,  howe\er,  the  prophecized  dense 
human  population  is  with  us  and  our  wildlife  is  being  beaten  back  from  its 
natural  habitat  by  its  encroachment.  Now  is  the  time  for  action.  Ours  is  the 
moment  when  it  is  of  paramount  importance  for  all  of  us  to  put  forth  our  every 
effort  towards  preserving  our  god-given  wildlife  heritage. 

So  we  may  see  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  seek  simple  answers  or  relaxation. 
Now  is  the  moment  for  positive  action  and  we  must  impress  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  upon  our  legislators  who  hold  the  key  to  its  allevation.  May  they  act 
accordingly!  This  can  be  done  by  making  more  funds  available  for  purchase, 
or  lease."  of  public  hunting  grounds  where  our  wildlife  may  be  protected  and 
harvested  in  safety,  and  wlie'ie  our  ever-increasing  human  population  may  find 
room   for  outdoor  recreation   of   all    kinds. 


Recreational  facilities  will  include  water  improvements  of  all  kinds.  Both  small  and  large  water  retention  basins  are  now  in  the  process  of 
construction  on  the  lands  and  one  very  large  state  financed  lake  will  be  completed  in  the  near  future  that  will  provide  areas  for  all  types 
of  water  sports  as  well  as  fishing. 

The  Federation  And 
Industry  Recreation  Program 


Hurley  Campbel 


FAIR,  the  pilot  cooperative  land-use  program  be- 
tween big  industry  and  organized  sportsmen  in 
the  United  States,  could  become  a  stepping 
stone  for  millions  of  Americans  to  have  permissive 
access  to  untold  thousands  of  acres  of  privately  owned 
lands  on  which  to  spend  their  leisure  time  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  or  in  other  outdoor  recreational 
pursuits. 

The  brain  child  of  Dr.  Ed  Kosicky,  Conservation 
Director  of  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation,  and 
A.  B.  "Bud"  Jackson,  former  director  of  field  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Feder- 
ation and  Industry  Recreation  Program  (FAIR)  will 
have  its  first  testing  in  the  state  of  Louisiana  where  the 
company  is  placing  over  405,000  acres  of  its  forest 
lands  in  this  pilot  undertaking. 

Preliminary  plans  for  cooperative  development  call 
for  the  erection  of  suitable  signs  denoting  the  extent 
of  the  lands  and  the  program's  aims  and  objectives; 
the  development  of  campsites  and  picnic  areas;  the 
marking  and  clearing  of  scenic  and  nature  trails;  the 


restoration   and   preservation   of   historical   sites;   and 
the  general  management  of  the  woodlands  for  best 


The  many  natural  lakes,  streams  and  creeks  on  the  property  will 
offer  fishing  facilities  for  many  people  without  any  need  of  ad- 
ditional development. 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


production  of  game  and  birds  consistent  witii  tine 
forestry  practices  that  are  now  designed  to  assure  tlie 
company  a  peak  production  of  marketable  timber  and 
other  forest  products. 

A  coordinating  committee,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  Ohn  Mathieson,  the  Louisiana  Wiidhfe 
Federation,  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Commission,  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission,  and  the 
Louisiana  Forestry  Association,  will  recommend  meas- 
ures, for  Olin  Mathieson's  approval,  for  making  the 
most  effective  public  use  of  the  vast  acreage  for 
recreational  purposes. 

The  Winnfield-Monroe  Tract,  the  lands  of  the 
chemical  company  that  lie  roughly  between  these  two 
Louisiana  cities,  is  the  primary  acreage  that  the  pro- 
gram will  encompass.  Although  these  lands,  as  well 
as  much  of  the  holdings  of  International  Paper,  Gay- 
lord,  Continental  Can,  and  of  other  large  companies 
in  the  state,  have  never  been  closed  to  the  general 
public,  this  program  is  the  first  designed  for  coopera- 
tive improvement  of  the  areas  involved  commensurate 
with  the  primary  use  interests  of  the  company.  Al- 
though International  Paper  and  other  of  the  large 
landholders  of  the  state  have  spent  some  money  and 
time  in  the  development  of  their  forest  lands  as 
recreational  sites  for  the  public,  this  program  differs 
from  private  development  in  that  it  will  be  a  joint 
project  of  sportsmen  and  private  industry. 

The  beginning  FAIR  program  will  be  conducted  on 
lands  that  have  undergone  intensive  timber  stand  im- 
provement but  which  still  retain  some  ideal  habitat 
in  the  hardwood  areas  which  are  found  in  the  stream 
bottoms.  Within  the  area  is  a  game  management  area 


under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  on  which  deer  herds  and  turkey 
flocks  arc  being  developed.  However,  this  ten  thousand 
acre  plot  cannot  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  FAIR  pro- 
gram lands  as  it  is  controlled  by  the  state's  wildlife 
department.  But,  if  food  plots  and  additional  habitat 
can  be  developed  throughout  the  area,  it  is  expected 
that  the  deer  and  turkey  could  furnish  the  nucleus 
for  an  expandable  population  of  these  species. 

Louisiana  sportsmen  arc  elated  over  the  opportunity 
proferred  by  Olin  Mathieson  officials  in  this  project. 
The  rapid  industrial  expansion  of  the  state  has  seen 
the  acreage  of  hunting  and  fishing  areas  formerly  open 
to  the  general  public  becoming  smaller  and  smaller 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  state  is  relatively  small 
in  total  area  in  comparison  to  many  other  states  of  the 
union  and  the  influx  of  population  through  its  bound- 
aries in  the  past  ten  years  has  caused  much  of  the 
available  lands  to  be  taken  from  the  market.  The 
acquisition  of  lands  for  public  usage  is  a  prime  ob- 
jective of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  but  it  is  costly. 

The  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  those  who  want  to  preserve  some  of  the  state's 
natural  heritage  for  future  generations,  feel  that  their 
only  hope  of  having  a  place  to  pursue  their  respective 
sports  in  the  future  lies  in  such  programs  as  is  being 
offered  to  them  under  this  joint  agreement  between 
this  industrial  giant  and  their  citizens'  wildlife  organi- 
zation. Federation  officials  feel  that  such  a  program 
will  not  only  help  the  sportsmen  of  the  state  but  also 
should  aid  any  other  companies  that  might  participate 
in  FAIR  through  better  public  relations  and  a  mutual 


Recreational  areas,  playgrounds,  picnic  sites,  and   camping  grounds  are  pa 
velopment  on  the  lands  in  the   pilot   FAIR   program. 


re  part  of  the  long  range  plans  of  the  coordinating  committee  for  de- 
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Graded  roads  will  provide  easy  access  to  hunters  and  fishermen 
throughout  the  more  than  400,000  acres  in  the  program.  Signs 
telling  of  the  program  will  be  prominently  displayed  at  all  en- 
trance and  exit  roads  to  the  woodlands. 


Large  forests  tracts  together  with  a  ten  thousand  acre  game  man- 
agement area  provide  biologists  with  a  natural  laboratory  for 
habitat  and  management  studies.  Squirrel,  deer,  and  turkey 
populations  are  already  established  on  the  lands. 

feeling  of  interest  in  the  development  and  usage  of 
such  lands. 

The  participation  of  the  local  sportsmen's  clubs 
in  the  area  will  be  actively  solicited  by  the  coordinating 
committee  in  carrying  the  projects  on  the  lands  through 
to  completion.  All  participating  parties  in  the  agree- 
ment feel  that  the  sportsmen  of  the  state  should  know 
and  realize  that  they  are  full  partners  of  the  company 
in  this  program  and  that  the  efforts  they  expend  on 
behalf  of  FAIR  will  result  in  better  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  concerned. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Olin 
Mathieson  Corporation  both  feel  that  this  pilot  FAIR 
program  could  develop  and  expand  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  in  years  to  come.  Large  land- 
owners, cooperating  with  the  affiliates  of  the  National 
Federation  in  other  states,  could  see  the  development 


of  their  holdings  for  recreational  purposes  and  usage 
by  the  general  public  without  any  conflict  between 
these  projects  and  the  primary  purposes  for  which 
they  intend  to  use  the  lands. 

Although  the  first  program  is  being  tried  on  forest 
lands,  farsighted  conservationists  envision  similar 
projects  on  many  types  of  holdings  ranging  from  the 
marshes  of  the  coastal  areas  to  the  desert  regions  of 
the  western  states.  Not  only  will  the  hunter  and  fisher- 
man benefit  from  the  expansion  of  such  an  endeavor 
but  the  landowner  should  find  that  the  good  public 
relations  created  by  the  FAIR  program  will  result  in 
the  diminishing  of  many  of  the  problems  brought  on 
by  trespass  and  unauthorized  entry  on  private  holdings. 

Sportsmen  throughout  the  United  States  will  watch 
with  interest  this  first  attempt  at  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  land  usage  administered  jointly  by  a  citizen's 
wildlife  organization  and  a  corporation  landowner.  The 
success  or  failure  of  the  undertaking  could  mean  much 
to  the  future  of  similar  programs  in  Louisiana  and  other 
states.  Louisiana  lovers  of  the  outdoors  are  deter- 
mined that  the  project  will  not  fail  but,  rather,  will 
prove  so  successful  that  it  will  spread  to  the  lands  of 
other  companies  and  individuals  in  the  state.  With 
more  than  five  million  acres  of  potential  public  recre- 
ational lands  at  stake  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  the 
development  of  the  FAIR  program  will  proceed  cau- 
tiously and  with  the  full  cooperation  of  all  parties  of 
the  agreement  so  that  maximum  benefits  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  pilot  project. 

Remember  the  name!  The  Federation  and  Industry 
Recreation  (FAIR)  Program.  It  could  mean  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  in  sportsmen — landowner  cooperative 
programs  throughout  the  United  States  in  years  to 
come. 


FISH  AND  WEATHER 

Don't  be  afraid  to  get  wet.  Rainstorms  generally 
produce  furious  fishermen.  However,  this  tra- 
ditional spirit-spoiler  is  often  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

Weather  affects  every  living  creature.  And,  while  it 
seemingly  makes  life  uncomfortable  for  most  folks 
during  a  fishing  trip,  a  shower  can  cause  wonderous 
things  to  happen. 

Rain  and  accompanying  temperature  changes  excite 
fish  like  "pep-up"  pills  transform  an  "also  ran"  into 
a  derby  winner.  Fish  go  on  a  brief  but  frenzied  feed- 
ing spree  when  cooling  showers  lower  temperatures. 
They  seem  to  lose  all  sense  of  caution  and  pursue 
schools  of  bait  fish  into  shallow  waters  with  reckless 
abandon.  At  this  time,  they  are  not  choosy  in  taste. 
They'll  hit  just  about  any  surface  lure  in  the  vicinity. 

To  catch  these  productive  periods,  check  news- 
papers and  television  weather  forecasts  which  trace  the 
movement  of  "fronts"  across  the  country.  A  call  to 
the  local  weather  bureau  will  yield  the  exact  time  a 
disturbance  is  scheduled  to  pass  your  fishing  spot. 

With  a  cold  front,  start  fishing  one  or  two  hours 
before  and  during  the  storm.  On  a  warm  front,  wait 
until  it  has  passed  and  winds  have  shifted  to  a  wester- 
ly direction.  Fishing  a  warm  front  seldom  equals  that 
of  a  cold  front,  but  it's  usually  better  than  before  the 
storm. 
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As    Louisiana's   lakes  and   streams   become   more  crowded    with    boats  and   people,  it  is  apparent  that  regulations  are   necessary. 

Opportunity  Does  Knock  Twice! 


Lloyd  Abadie 


PERHAPS  IT  IS  THE  EXCEPTION  that  pioves  the 
rule,  but  when  the  Louisiana  legislature  gets 
another  chance  to  pass  a  boat  numbering  law 
this  summer  it  will  be  only  because  ol'  lady  Oppor- 
tunity came  knock,  knocking  at  the  door. 

When  the  1959  fiscal  session  of  the  legislature  ad- 
journed without  passing  a  state  boat  numbering  law 
to  comply  with  the  federal  act,  just  about  everyone 
shook  his  head  and  figured  that  lots  of  Louisiana 
money  was  headed  on  a  one  way  trip  to  Washington. 
Fortunately,  however,  a  recent  ruling  permitting  the 
postponing  of  numbering  boats  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  grants  the  lawmakers  of  our  state  an- 
other chance — a  chance  to  keep  the  registration  fees 
here  and  put  them  to  work  where  they  can  do  much 
good  for  the  pleasure  boat  lovers  of  Louisiana. 

We  don't  propose  to  go  into  the  "whys"  of  tiie 
failure  of  the  lawmakers  to  pass  a  state  boat  num- 
bering act  last  year,  though  it  is  our  impression  that 
the  legislators  were  not  properly  approached  and  in- 
formed. Be  that  as  it  may.  let  us  look  at  this  matter 
of  boat  numbering  and  see  how  it  all  came  about. 


It  all  started  back  in  February  1958  when  Rep. 
Herbert  Bonner  of  North  Carolina.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
introduced  H.R.  11078.  This  bill,  a  redraft  of  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  same  author  during  the  previous 
year,  has  become  popularly  known  as  tiie  Bonner  Bill 
and,  after  passage  by  Congress,  was  signed  by  the 
President  and  became  law  on  September  2.  1958. 
Basically,  a  boating  safety  bill  which  provides  for  the 
identification  of  a  larger  number  of  boats  than  was 
previously  required  by  older  laws,  this  law  also  does 
much  to  assure  uniformity  of  numbering  laws  passed 
by  the  various  states. 

No  one  can  deny  the  cnoinious  popularity  of 
boating  nor  tiie  tremendous  surge  in  ownership  of 
boats  and  outboard  motors.  One  has  merely  to  look 
at  the  trailered  craft  that  jam  our  highways  each  week- 
end. Just  checking  the  garages  and  car  ports  (do  they 
become  boat  ports  depending  on  the  usage?)  of  any 
neighborhood  will  convince  anyone  that  outboard 
boating  is  here  to  stay.  More  boats  mean  more  con- 
siestion  on  the  waters.  We  don't  merely  have  a  serious 
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problem  of  auto  traffic;  we  are  fast  approaching  an 
equally  serious  boat  traffic  problem  on  many  of  our 
lakes  and  streams.  Fixing  responsibility  and  providing 
the  identification  necessary  to  enable  the  fixing  of 
responsibility  were  some  of  the  basic  intentions  of 
the  Bonner  Bill. 

As  you  might  expect,  this  bill  did  not  have  clear 
sailing  through  Congress.  It  was  amended  to  provide 
for  states  rights  and  to  permit  numbering  of  boats  by 
the  individual  states  rather  than  have  the  numbering 
done  by  the  Coast  Guard  with  the  fees  accruing  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  bill  was  further  amended 
to  stipulate  that  only  boats  powered  by  motors  of 
over  ten  horsepower  required  numbering.  Once  these 
matters  were  straightened  out,  the  bill  was  passed, 
and  state  after  state  enacted  its  own  numbering  act 
to  comply  with  the  Federal  Law. 

The  Bonner  Bill  (Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958)  is 
a  relatively  simple  law  as  Federal  Laws  go  and  briefly 
stipulates  the  following: 

All  vessels  powered  by  machinery  of  over  10 
horsepower  must  be  numbered. 

Numbering  may  be  done  by  the  state,  or,  in 
the  event  that  the  state  has  no  numbering  system, 
by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  numbering  system  adopted  into  law  by  a 
state  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  certificate  of  number  and  the  number 
awarded  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  years. 

The  number  shall  be  painted  on  or  attached 
to  each  side  of  the  bow  of  the  vessel. 

The  certificate  of  number  shall  be  pocket  sized 
and  is  required  to  be  available  for  inspection  on 
the  vessel  for  which  it  is  issued  at  all  times  when 
the  vessel  is  in  use. 

Numbers  issued  in  one  state  shall  be  valid  in 
other  states  for  a  period  of  ninety  days. 

A  report  is  required  in  the  case  of  accidents. 
One  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  fact  that, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  Louisiana  has  a  numbering 
law,  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Law  are  in  effect, 
and  Louisiana  boaters  must  comply.  Another  fact  to 
remember  is  that  the  state  law  must  contain  the  pro- 
visions above  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Federal 
authorities. 

When  one  considers  that  in  1957  there  were  68 
fatal  boating  accidents  in  Louisiana  alone,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  need  for  boating  safety  was  recog- 
nized. Even  more  appalling  is  the  information  that  al- 
most 32%  of  these  accidents  were  caused  by  operator 
negligence.  Were  we  to  add  all  the  "near  misses",  the 
record  would  be  much  worse.  With  more  and  more 
persons  pursuing  water  sports  each  year,  the  need  for 
boating  regulations  becomes  very  apparent. 

In  reporting  the  results  of  their  analysis  of  the 
boating  accidents  of  1957,  the  Outboard  Boating  Club 
of  America  (OBC)  states:  "It  is  apparent  that  a 
majority  of  the  fatalities  occurring  each  year  are  caused 
in  the  main  by  the  simple  failure  to  observe  standard 
rules  of  common  sense  handling  of  either  boat  or 
passengers.  The  large  percentage  of  recorded  fatali- 
ties which  resulted  from  foolish  practices  indicates  that 


the  bulk  of  corrective  effort  should  be  directed  toward 
education  of  the  boating  public,  rather  than  the  control 
of  speed  which  probably  contributed  directly  to  only 
a  fraction  of  those  accidents  attributed  to  operator 
negligence." 

Since  no  one  can  deny  the  need  for  water  safety 
and  the  need  for  fixing  responsibility  in  the  event  of 
an  accident,  our  legislators  should  have  a  lot  of  support 
when  they  consider  a  numbering  law  at  the  next  legis- 
lative session — providing  that  a  good,  sound,  intelli- 
gent  bill    is   introduced. 

A  rather  exhaustive  survey  undertaken  last  summer 
indicated  that  the  boaters  had  no  objection  to  the  fee 
proposed  by  the  law  and  which  was  similar  to  that 
which  would  be  charged  by  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
boating  public  was  very  interested  in  having  the  surplus 
funds  expended  in  a  manner  to  benefit  the  boat  owners 
who  contributed  the  funds.  Access  to  public  waters, 
provision  of  public  facilities  (most  specifically  those 
which  reduced  congestion  of  our  highways  near  popu- 
lar launching  sites),  parking  facilities  at  strategic 
locations,  all  had  much  popular  appeal  to  those  per- 
sons questioned.  Louisiana  boatmen  don't  mind  the 
fee — they  would  like  to  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
money  they  will  pay. 

The  suggested  law  for  Louisiana  provides  for  a 
3  year  registration  period  and  3  year  renewal  periods 
thereafter.  The  proposed  fee  is  $5.00  initially  and 
$3.00  for  renewals.  Disregarding  the  initial  registra- 
tion fee  which  provides  a  margin  for  the  additional 
expense  of  establishing  the  system  etc.,  the  total  cost 
to  boat  owners  is  one  dollar  a  year.  Compare  this  with 
$3.00  per  year  for  an  auto  license  tag  or  with  the 
boat  trailer  license  tag  for  the  same  amount,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  the  proposed  fees  are  very  reasonable. 
But  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  fees  decided  upon, 
the  important  thing  is  to  insure  that  the  money  stays 
in  Louisiana. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  what  is  taking  place 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

STATUS  OF  STATE  BOAT  NUMBERING 
LEGISLATION 

Numbering  Laws  Compliant  With  Federal  Act  Adopted 
In — Arizona;  Arkansas;  Colorado;  Florida;  Indiana; 
Kansas;  Maine;  Minnesota;  Missouri;  Montana;  Ne- 
braska; New  Mexico;  New  York;  North  Carolina; 
North  Dakota;  Oregon;  Rhode  Island;  South  Carolina; 
South  Dakota;  Texas;  Utah;  Vermont  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Numbering  Bills  Pending  Before  Legislature  In — Ala- 
bama; Delaware;  Illinois;  Massachusetts;  Michigan; 
New  Jersey;  Ohio;  Oklahoma;  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin. 

1959  Legislature  Adjourned  Without  Passing  Number- 
ing Act  In — California*;  Connecticut;  Georgia;  Idaho; 
Iowa;  Louisiana;  Maryland;  Nevada;  Tennessee;  Wash- 
ington and  Wyoming. 

Numbering  Bills  Likely  To  Be  Presented  To  1960 
Legislature  In — California;  Georgia;  Kentucky;  Louisi- 
ana; Maryland;  Mississippi  and  Virginia. 

but — in  lieu  of  state  action,  after  April  1.  1960, 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  will  definitely  commence  number- 
ing motorboats  over  10  hp.  on  navigable  waters  in — 
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THE   SPARROW  HAWK 


Falco  sparverius  sparverius 


Hannah  Yates 


KNOW  YOUR  HAWKS,  leain  to  identify  them  in 
your  vicinity  and  observe  their  food  habits,  the 
small  creatures,  that  hawks  eat,  breed  so  rapid- 
ly that  there  is  an  important  job  for  every  one  of 
these  birds  to  do.  The  sparrow  hawk  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  falcon  family,  often  nesting  in  the  old 
orchard  or  near  the  farm  houses.  Dead  trees  along  the 
roadside  also  serve  as  a  home. 

It  is  about  1 1  inches  in  length,  cinnamon  colored 
above  and  pale  rusty  and  whitish  underneath.  The  adult 
male's  head  is  bluish-ash  on  the  crown  to  above  the 
eye,  surrounding  a  patch  of  chestnut.  Sides  and  back 
of  head  and  neck  are  yellowish  with  a  spot  of  dusky- 
ash,  back  and  shoulders  cinnamon  barred  with  black. 
Its  tail  is  cinnamon  with  a  broad  band  of  black  tipped 
with  white,  lores,  throat  and  sides  of  face  are  white 
with  a  black  streak  below  the  eye  which  is  yellow 
with  brown  iris.  Its  breast  is  pale  rust  and  spotted, 
bill  bluish  horn,  legs  yellow  with  black  claws.  The  fe- 
male is  more  cinnamon  and  yellowish-buff.  Its  breast 
pale  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  brown. 

The  sparrow  hawk's  four  or  five  eggs  are  ground 
color,  cream  and  buff,  spotted  with  red  and  brown 
and  are  deposited  in  cavities,  deserted  woodpecker 
holes,  and  even  artificial  nesting  boxes,  all  of  these  arc 
bare,  without  any  nesting  material  at  all. 

A  "windhover"  is  sometimes  the  given  name  of  the 


locale  in  which  the  sparrow  hawk  is  found,  because 
it  will  assume  an  almost  stationary  posture  in  flight, 
remaining  for  many  minutes  suspended  in  air  by  means 
of  the  quick  beating  of  its  wings,  hovering  over  fields 
and  pastures  so  as  to  scan  the  ground  below  for 
grasshoppers,  mice,  beetles,  spiders,"  and  other  insects 
during  the  summer  months.  Mice  predominate  its  diet 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

During  the  late  fall  and  winter,  meadow  mice  and 
house  mice  form  a  large  proportion  of  their  food,  the 
former  being  taken  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  the 
latter,  around  corn  stacks  and  out  buildings. 

Of  all  the  falcons,  the  sparrow  hawk  is  the  most 
beneficial.  People  kill  these  birds  without  realizing 
that  they  are  now  protected  hv  law,  in  all  but  a  few 
states. 

It  is  almost  an  insult  as  well  as  a  misnomer  to  call 
this  pretty  little  falcon  a  "sparrow  hawk"  for  only 
occasionally  does  it  catch  smaller  birds.  Moreover,  its 
eating  of  smaller  birds  is  one  of  nature's  ways  of  con- 
trolling their  numbers  and  maintaining  a  balance  of 
wildlife  in  a  healthv  wildlife  communitv. 
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These  eight  inch  giant  bullfrogs  represent  the  largest  frog  species  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Frog  legs  are  a  gourmet's 
delight  in  cajun  country  and  the  world  over.    The  ears  of  the  males  (right)  are  larger  than  those  of  the  females. 

Frogs  and  Toads  of  Louisiana 


Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 


FROGS  AND  TOADS  are  among  the  better  known 
amphibians,  no  doubt  because  it  "pays  to  ad- 
vertise." Anyone  who  has  spent  a  night  in  the 
bayou  country,  or  near  the  valley  of  a  creek  traversing 
the  uplands,  will  never  forget  their  mighty  chorus.  We 
have  some  25  different  kinds,  or  42%  of  the  60 
different  species  which  inhabit  the  48  "original  states." 
Down  here  in  the  Deep  South,  some  will  greet  you 
at  every  season  of  the  year.  Even  when  Yankeeland 
is  covered  with  a  white  blanket,  and  we  are  awaiting 
a  visit  from  Santa  Claus,  more  than  one  species  is  wild 
with  excitement,  and  we  can  hear  their  strange  melodies 
emanating  from  wet  meadows  and  woodland  pools. 

Represented  in  the  nightly  amphibian  chorus  are 
kinds  which  imitate  toy  trumpets  and  other  holiday 
noise-making  devices;  others  which  sound  like  electric 
buzzers,  ropes  drawn  through  pulleys,  distant  cow  bells, 
and  even  sleigh  bells.  Still  others  produce  whistling 
notes  resembling  the  sounds  of  song  birds  or  baby 
chicks,  or  harsher  cries  suggestive  of  barking  dogs,  fish 
crows,  ducks  or  gallinules.  A  scattering  of  pig  frogs  in 
a  south  Louisiana  lagoon  sounds  like  a  herd  of  swine. 
And  finally,  in  the  bass  viol  section  of  the  chorus,  are 
those  performing  giants  of  the  bullfrog  family.  Dozens 
to  hundreds  will  band  together  in  the  big  swamps,  where 
they  sound  like  the  bellowing  of  so  many  bulls.  More 
than  one  professional  frog  catcher  has  described  this 


chorus  as  being  so  loud  that  "you  just  can't  hear  your 
own  ears." 

All  frogs  are  edible,  and  the  legs  of  the  larger  species 
are  marketed  in  large  quantities.  Only  the  small  size 
of  most  kinds  mitigates  against  their  being  utilized  as 
human  food.  Medium  sized  species,  such  as  the  leop- 
ard frog  and  the  brown  frog,  are  used  extensively  in 
science  laboratories  as  an  example  of  a  simple  verte- 
brate animal.  Frogs  and  toads  are  both  used  extensively 
for  making  pregnancy  tests.  About  other  uses,  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  admit  that  small  frogs  make  won- 
derful baits  for  black  bass  and  pickerel. 

Frogs  and  toads  make  excellent  pets  and  will  soon 
learn  to  eat  out  of  one's  hand.  Frogs  as  pets  are  not 
a  fad  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  where  tree  frogs 
are  kept  in  vivaria  partly  filled  with  water,  and  with 
a  tiny  ladder  for  the  animal  to  climb  upon.  They  are 
supposed  to  predict  the  weather.  If  the  creature  climbs 
the  ladder,  good  weather  can  be  expected,  and  vice 
versa. 

In  this  country,  tadpoles  of  almost  any  kind  are 
kept  in  fish  bowls  to  eat  the  left-overs,  and  thus  keep 
the  bottom  clean.  And  we  must  not  overlook  the  possi- 
bility that  innocent  little  Willie  may  have  a  live  toad 
in  his  pocket,  and  will  suddenly  display  his  prized 
possession  before  a  group  of  horrified  elderly  ladies. 

The  length  of  time  that  a  fros  remains  in  the  tad- 
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pole  stage  varies  amongst  the  different  species,  and 
also  with  temperature  and  the  amount  of  food  avail- 
able. Some  of  the  toad  tadpoles  will  remain  in  the 
water  for  only  about  two  weeks.  When  they  hop  away, 
the  tiny  toads  may  be  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tadpoles  of  the  bull- 
frog can  remain  in  the  water  for  a  year  or  more. 

However,  even  the  bullfrog  can  so  adjust  its  life 
cycle,  that  if  a  pond  dries  up  in  the  summer  or  fall, 
the  tadpoles  can  transform  into  frogs  at  any  time  after 
spending  at  least  three  months  in  the  water.  These 
"out  of  season"  baby  bullfrogs  are  much  smaller  in 
size  at  the  time  of  transformation  than  are  those  which 
remain  in  the  water  as  tadpoles  until  the  following 
spring.  This  short  length  of  time  in  the  water  may  seem 
at  variance  with  statements  in  some  of  the  literature, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  bullfrog  tadpole  remains  in 
the  water  for  a  period  of  two  years.  That  does  happen 
in  cold,  northern  lakes.  Latitude  has  an  important 
bearing  on  water  temperatures,  and  the  length  of  the 
tadpole  growing  season. 

There  are  twenty-five  kinds  of  toads  and  frogs  re- 
corded from  Louisiana.  Starting  off  the  list  is  the 
eastern  variety  of  the  secretive  and  little  known  spade- 
foot  toad.  It  is  found  only  in  very  sandy  regions  in 
our  uplands,  where  it  comes  out  late  at  night  to  feed 
and  digs  itself  into  the  sand  before  dawn.  Spadefoots 
gather  for  egg-laying  only  after  torrential  rains,  making 
use  of  temporary  ponds.  Their  loud  chorus  suggests  a 
gathering  of  quarrelsome  fish  crows. 

Of  the  true  toads,  four  species  find  homes  within 
our  borders.  The  most  widespread,  and  the  only  kind 
found  throughout  the  state,  is  Fowler's  toad.  Our 
largest  toad,  the  striped  toad,  is  most  abundant  in  the 
lowlands  near  the  coast,  but  extends  its  range  inland 
along  the  large  river  valleys.  This  kind  is  absent  from 
the  higher,  dryer  regions  of  Louisiana.  Two  other  kinds, 
the  southern  toad  and  the  dwarf  load,  are  found  only 
in  the  acid  sections  of  the  Florida  parishes.  The  dwarf 
toad,  also  known  as  the  "oak  toad",  is  our  smallest 
true  toad.  It  can  sit  upon  your  thumb  nail,  sometimes 
with  room  to  spare. 

Somewhat  toad-like  in  appearance,  are  two  kinds 
of  cricket  frogs.  The  common  cricket  frog  is  the  small- 
est frog  in  Louisiana.  It  is  found  everywhere  except 
in  the  true  salt  marshes  and  in  the  acid  ponds  and 
bogs  of  the  Florida  parishes.  Only  slightly  larger  is 
the  .southeastern  cricket  frog,  another  species  restricted 
to  the  acid  sections  of  the  Florida  parishes.  The  cricket- 
like voices  of  these  dainty  little  creatures  are  heard 
at  their  best  on  spring  and  summer  nights. 

Somewhat  larger  than  the  cricket  frogs,  but  mostly 
in  the  "small  size"  range,  are  the  more  or  less  familiar 
tree  frogs.  Of  these  there  are  eight  distinct  species  in 
Louisiana. 

First  on  the  tree  frog  list,  because  of  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  the  Latin  names,  is  my  own  discovery, 
the  bird-voiced  tree  frog.  This  dainty  little  creature, 
of  lichen  green,  is  an  inhabitant  of  tupelo  swamps  and 
water  gum  ponds  throughout  the  state.  It  is  a  very 
elusive  creature  because  of  its  ventriloquistic  bird- 
like voice  and  perfect  camouflage. 

Next  is  a  recent  addition  to  our  fauna,  the  A/t'.y/c«n 
tree  frog.  There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  an 
escapee   from   ships  docked   in   the   Mississippi   river, 


lor  il  has  been  IniiiKJ  hK-L-iNm;  only  in  and  near  New 
Orleans. 

The  green  tree  frog  is  a  familiar  sight,  with  sound, 
throughout  the  state.  It  is  typically  a  marshland  species, 
being  especially  abundant  amongst  pickerel  weeds, 
arrowheads,  cattails  and  rushes.  Its  voice,  suggesting 
that  of  the  blue  goose,  is  heard  throughout  the  summer. 

The  plaintive  "lost  chick"  call  of  the  spring  peeper 
is  heard  throughout  the  winter  months.  It  adds  a  melan- 
choly note  to  an  already  somber  winter  woodland;  yet 
there  is  joy  in  the  sadness,  because  it  makes  us  aware 
that  the  great  awakening  of  forest  life  is  about  to 
commence. 

Somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the  peeper,  is 
the  piney  woods  tree  frog.  Its  subdued  machine-ham- 
mer notes  emanate  from  temporary  acid  pools  amidst 
the  pine  forests  of  the  Florida  parishes. 

Next  on  our  list  is  the  Florida  tree  frog,  the  largest 
native  species,  and  another  of  the  southeastern,  or 
Florida  parish  group.  Its  loud  voice  is  suggestive  of 
someone  beating  on  an  empty  wooden  barrel.  I  will 
never  forget  the  first  time  I  came  upon  a  quantity  of 
them  in  a  pond  near  Bogalusa,  on  a  warm,  misty 
night.  As  I  cast  my  headlight  beam  into  the  leafless 
mayhaw  bushes,  they  stood  out  like  Christmas  tree 
ornaments  in  brilliant  green  and  gold. 

That  little  acrobat,  the  squirrel  tree  frog,  ranges 
over  the  entire  state,  but  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
live  oak  regions.  It  is  a  confiding  little  creature  with 
a  "quack,  quack"  call  suggestive  of  that  of  an  im- 
mature mallard  duck. 

Even  more  confiding,  and  also  statewide,  is  the  gray 
tree  frog,  with  its  bright  orange  markings  on  the  hidden 
portions  of  its  limbs.  Rough  and  warty  in  appearance, 
it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "tree  toad." 

Also  in  the  small  size  range,  are  two  kinds  of  frogs 
which  can  be  truly  called  "winter  frogs."  I  don't  like 
their  book  name  "chorus  frogs",  because  all  frogs,  the 
world  over,  call  in  choruses.  These  little  frogs,  whose 
sizes  range  between  those  of  the  cricket  frogs  and  the 
tree  frogs,  are  most  active  during  the  winter  months. 
More  than  once  I  have  heard  them  calling  with  ice 
or  snow  on  the  ground.  One  January,  some  years  ago, 
a  friend  in  snow-bound  Michigan  shipped  me  a  few 
of  these  little  frogs  which  he  had  collected  in  hiber- 
nation in  a  winter  woodland.  When  they  reached  me 
in  New  Orleans,  they  were  singing  merrily  in  the  ship- 
ping container.  The  striped  winter  frog  is  found 
throughout  the  state,  except  in  the  big  swamps  and 
the  salt  marshes.  The  ornate  winter  frog  seems  con- 
fined to  the  acid  bogs  and  ponds  of  the  eastern 
Florida  parishes. 

Somewhat  toad-like  in  shape,  is  another  small  frog 
which  can  be  called  the  narrow  mouth  toad.  It  has  a 
buzzer-like  voice  which  has  been  likened  by  some  to 
the  bleat  of  a  young  lamb.  It  can  be  heard  from  grassy 
pools  on  summer  nights  after  a  hard  thunder  shower. 

The  true  frogs  (Rana)  complete  our  list.  Of  these 
we  have  some  seven  or  eight  kinds,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  we  consider  the  "gopher  frog"  of  the 
eastern  coastal  plain  as  within  the  same  specific  cate- 
gory as  the  "crawfish  frog"  of  the  western  prairies.  The 
voices    of    the    two    are    indistinguishable    and    their 
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Upper  Left — The  gray  tree  frog  is  common  in  our  hard- 
wood forests,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  temporary  pools. 
It  can  be  recognized  by  the  bright  orange  markings  on  the 
hidden  parts  of  its  limbs.  Its  voice  is  a  loud  trill  suggesting 
a  rope  being  drawn  through  a  pulley. 

Upper  Right — Brown  frogs  rely  on  their  mud  color  and  re- 
semblance to  dead    leaves  to  make  themselves   invisible  to 


Center — This  partly  submerged  leopard  frog  is  well  camou- 
flaged at  the  edge  of  a  grassy   pool. 

Lower  Left — This  freakish  animal  is  the  spadefoot  toad, 
rather  shy   because  we  dug   him  out  of  his  hole  at  left. 

Lower  Right — This  lichen-green  ventriloquist,  the  bird- 
voiced  tree  frog,  is  at  home  in  wooded  ponds  and  swamps 
throughout   the  state. 


Upper  Left— The  fresh  laid  egg  mass  of  the  bullfrog  lies  in 
a  sheet  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  may  cover  an  area 
of  several  square  feet. 

Upper  Right— The  striped  toad  is  plentiful  in  extreme  south 
Louisiana,  and  further  north  in  alluvial  valleys.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  nebulous  cream-colored  stripe  on  each  side 
and  one  down  the  middle  of  the  back. 


Center— Dark  streaks 
poles  of  the  bullfrog. 


ily    pads  are   newly-hatched    tad- 


The   southeastern    cricket   frog    is   one   of   our 

frogs.    Its   relative,  the  common  cricket  frog. 

Cricket   frogs  seldom   reach  an   inch   in 


Lower    Left- 
two  smalles 
is  slightly   shorte 
length. 

Lower  Right— This  little  acrobat,  the  sqi 
found  throughout  Louisiana  in  flatwoods  a 
Quacks  like  a  duckling. 


rrel  tree  frog, 
id  alluvial  lani 


Louisiana 
Marshlands 

Margaret  Anne  East 


(Editor  note):  The  author,  age  16,  is  a  junior  at 
South  Cameron  high  school.  This  story  on  Louis- 
iana Marshlands  was  the  winning  essay  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  Fur  Festival  associa- 
tion. 

WHAT  DOES  A  STRANGER  sec  whcii  he  comcs  to 
this  section  of  the  state?  He  sees  vast  acres  of 
"nothing".  But  to  us,  the  picture  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. We  see  the  valuable  marshlands  that  provide 
our  outstanding  fur  and  oil  industries  and  a  paradise 
for  sportsmen. 

A  wide  fringe  of  coastal  marshes  extends  along  the 
400-mile  coast  line  of  Louisiana.  Close  growths  of 
sedge,  grass,  and  rushes  make  up  a  flat  treeless  plain 
dotted  with  thousands  of  shallow  salt  and  fresh  water 
lakes.  Sand  and  shell  ridges  are  found  throughout  the 
marshes.  Called  cheniers  because  of  the  oak  groves  that 
usually  grow  on  them,  they  represent  former  barrier 
beaches.  Drainage  is  carried  on  with  sloughs  and  drain- 
age bayous.  In  the  lower,  coastal  region  the  marshes 
are  generally  salt  or  brackish. 

Louisiana  leads  the  nation  in  the  production  of 
furs.  Large  numbers  of  muskrats,  nutria,  mink,  otter, 
and  other  fur-bearing  animals  are  hunted  and  trapped 


Taking  the  fur  bearers  by  means  of  trap  has  lor 
land  profession. 


been  a  marsh- 


A  sportsnnan  sets  out  his  decoys  In  hopes  of  attracting  blues,  snows 
and  Canadians  In  the  marshes  of  Cameron  parish. 

in  Louisiana  marshes. 

Louisiana  has  been  called  "The  Grand  Central  De- 
pot" for  the  migratory  game  birds  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  with  terminal  facilities  that  are  unsurpassed. 
A  large  percentage  of  migratory  game  birds  of  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada  stop  here  in  the  Louisiana 
marshes.  Due  to  the  lavish  manner  in  which  nature  has 
sown  such  succulent  marsh  vegetation  as  are  now  pres- 
ent in  the  marshes,  game  birds  fleeing  the  harshness  of 
northern  winters  find  here  an  ideal  resort  rich  with 
natural  foods  and  mild  climate.  It  is  the  coastal  marsh- 
es, where  the  millions  of  ducks  congregate  each  winter, 
that  has  given  the  state  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
sportsmen. 

The  Gulf  Coast  marsh  area  is  also  the  richest  mineral 
area  in  Louisiana,  yielding  large  quantities  of  oil,  gas, 
sulphur,  and  salt. 

Many  farmers  have  made  use  of  the  marshes  as  graz- 
ing lands  for  their  herds  of  catde  and  horses. 

The  federal  government,  under  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Act,  assists  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  in  restoring  and  improving  wild  game 
areas. 

Among  the  projects  undertaken  solely  by  the  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  are  the 
Marsh  island.  Rockefeller,  and  State  Wildlife  refuges. 
The  work  on  these  projects  consists  of  increasing 
waterfowl  and  wildlife  food  supplies  by  stabilizing 
water  conditions  through  the  construction  of  levees, 
and  control  devices.  Fortunately,  the  technique  used 
in  improving  a  marsh  for  one  species  of  marsh  wild- 
life is  generally  compatible  with  improvement  pro- 
cedures for  other  forms. 

The  transplanting  of  good  game  food  and  water  con- 
trol have  been  the  two  greatest  problems  concerning  the 
marshlands. 

An  excellent  combination  of  game  food  plants  is 
thought  to  be  three-cornered  grass,  spikerushes,  wild 
millet,  and  other  seed  producing  annuals  in  the  marshes, 
and  widgeon  grass  in  the  marsh  ponds.  But,  the  above 
can  only  be  best  produced  in  areas  where  water  levels 
can  be  at  least  partially  controlled.  At  present,  the 
most  complete  water  control  possible  can  be  exper- 
ienced at  the  Rockefeller  and  Marsh  island  wildlife 
refuges.  These  areas  are  completely  surrounded  by 
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The    Louisiana    marshland 


nter   home  for   ninety    percent  of  the  world's   population   of  blue  and   snow  geese. 


levees  and,  under  normal  circumstances,  water  can  be 
controlled. 

All  plants  have  a  definite  range  of  tolerance  for  salt, 
and  when  the  salinity  is  within  a  certain  range,  only 
certain  plants  will  grow.  Fresh,  brackish,  and  salt 
marshes  all  produce  several  good  game  food  plants,  but 
during  the  change  from  one  type  to  another,  which 
often  occurs  when  there  is  no  water  control,  a  marsh 
will  often  remain  bare  of  vegetation  until  the  invading 
plants  have  an  opportunity  to  take  over. 

When  this  happens,  wildlife  food  and  protective 
cover  are  generally  unavailable.  Consequently,  the 
animals  depending  on  the  area  for  food  and  cover, 
disappear. 

Controlled  burning  is  also  used  in  the  marshes  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  good  game  food  plants.  A 
burned  area  is  highly  attractive  to  blue  geese. 

Although  the  marshes  of  south  Louisiana  have  pro- 
duced fur  and  oil  so  abundantly  and  have  provided  a 
home  for  many  game  birds,  they  are  a  breeding  place 
for  mosquitoes  and  other  harmful  pests  that  quite  often 
leave  the  marshes  and  invade  near-by  communities, 
sometimes  causing  sickness  among  humans  and  animals. 
This  is  a  serious  problem  here  in  the  marshes  but 
one  that  has  been  solved.  Ways  have  been  found  to 
prevent  the  yearly  swarm  of  these  insects. 

To  one  who  lives  here,  the  marshlands  hold  a  fabul- 
ous future  of  progress  and  wealth  which  is  ever  ex- 
panding to  make  the  parish  of  Cameron  outstanding 
among  her  neighboring  parishes,  and  the  State  ot 
Louisiana  outstanding  among  the  entire  union. 

"Nothing?" 

You   arc   wrong,    our   marshlands   arc    our   future! 
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OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Connecticut;  Idaho;  Iowa;  New  Hampshire;  Nevada; 
Tennessee;  Washington  and  Wyoming. 
— Information  prepared  by  OBC   Legislative   Depart- 
ment. 

To  face  the  plain  facts,  Louisiana  boaters  ha\e 
two  choices — they  can  insist  that  a  state  numbering 
law  be  passed  or  they  can  just  let  matters  ride  and 
then  have  to  number  their  boats  with  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  legislature  can  set  the  fee  for  registration  and 
renewal,  or  the  Coast  Guard,  as  previously  suggested, 
will  charge  $5.00  for  initial  registration  and  S3. 00  for 
renewal  thereafter.  If  Louisiana  has  a  numbering  law, 
the  fees  collected  remain  in  the  state  and  may  be  used 
as  directed  by  our  lawmakers,  but  if  the  Coast  Guard 
must  register  the  boats,  the  money  goes  to  Washington 
and  is  lost. 

So  wlien  ol"  lady  Opportunity  comes  knocking  at 
the  door,  let's  hope  we  let  her  in  this  time. 


CHINESE  PROVERB 

If  you  want  to  be  happy  for  an  hour. 

Get  intoxicated. 
If  you  want  to  be  happy  for  three  days. 

Get  married. 
If  vou  want  to  be  happy  for  eight  days. 

Kill  your  pig  and  eat  it. 
If  you  want  to  be  happy  forever. 

Learn   to   fish. 


;  IS  most  unfortunate  that  a  minority  of  dog  owners,  whether  they  are  legal  dog   trainers  or  poachers,  should 
jn  down  and   kill  deer.    Reports  indicate  that  deer  killed  by  "dogs  on  the  loose"  are  increasing  each  year. 


allowed  to  let  their  dogs 


Wildlife  Commission  Asks 
Revision  Of  Dog  Training  Law 


A  REVISION  OF  LOUISIANA'S  dog  training  law  is 
necessary  if  our  deer  herds  and  other  game 
species  are  to  prosper  and  provide  an  annual 
harvest  for  the  ever-increasing  number  of  sportsmen 
in  the  state.  This  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  biolo- 
gists and  game  agents  who  have  been  studying  the 
"dogs  on  the  loose"  problem  for  several  years. 

Commission  personnel,  who  are  directly  concerned 
with  our  state  game  program,  feel  that  the  present 
dog  training  law,  which  permits  owners  of  hunting 
dogs  to  take  to  the  fields  with  their  animals  and  side- 
arms  at  any  time  of  the  year  is  being  abused  state- 
wide by  poachers  and  game  law  violators  who  often 
operate  under  the  guise  of  trainers. 

According  to  game  agents,  there  have  been  numerous 
violations  throughout  the  state  as  a  result  of  the  pres- 
ent dog  training  law.  In  one  instance,  agents  said  they 


This  pregnant  doe  was  run  down  and  attacked  by  a  pack  of  stray 
dogs.  This  deer  lived  because  a  group  of  sportsmen  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  chased  the  dogs  away.  Many  deer  are  not  that  lucky. 


came  upon  five  men  armed  with  shotguns  loaded 
with  doubIe-0-buckshot,  and  one  carrying  a  30-06 
rifle  equipped  with  a  telescopic  sight.  The  men  said 
they  were  training  their  dogs  to  hunt  rabbits.  The  dogs 
were  all  between  three  and  four  years  old  and  well 
past  the  training  stage,  and  everybody  knows  you  don't 
hunt  rabbits  with  double-0-buckshot. 

Agents  reported  that  because  of  the  present  dog 
training  law,  such  violations  are  almost  a  daily  occur- 
ence. The  excuse  is  always,  "we're  training  our  dogs 
(or  hunting  coons)  and  it's  legal."  The  so-called 
trainers  often  carry  no  guns  and  release  their  dogs 
to  harrass  deer  until  they  take  to  water  where  they 
are  killed  with  clubs  or  axes  by  other  poachers  waiting 
in  boats. 

Another  conclusion  reached  by  agents  and  biolo- 
gists was  that  doe  deer,  heavy  with  fawn,  are  especially 
vulnerable  to  attack  by  dogs.  And  there  are  many  cases 
on  record  of  dogs  destroying  adult  deer  as  well  as 
fawns.  Dogs,  allowed  to  roam  loose,  are  more  of  a 
detriment  to  game  species  than  either  the  poacher  or 
the  hunter  because  the  dog  is  constantly  on  the  prowl, 
and  keeps  a  relentless  pressure  on  game  which  eventu- 
ally leads  to  reduced  production  and  higher  mortality. 

Game  agents  and  technicians  alike  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  existing  dog  law  should  be  revised 
at  the  next  legislative  session  and  should  include  in 
their  framework  the  following: 

1.  A  revised  dog  training  season  which  would  take 
the  pressure  off  game  and  allow  enforcement  men  a 
free  hand  with  poachers  and  game  law  violators  posing 
as  trainers. 

2.  A  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  dogs,  for  training 
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or  hunting,  in  the  field  from  March  1  to  September  1 . 
While  this  would  be  a  closed  season  for  the  running 
of  game  or  predators,  it  would  not  apply  to  working 
dogs  such  as  herd  tending  animals.  Predators  would 
still  be  subject  to  hunting  with  guns  only  and  could 
be  taken  with  traps. 

3.  The  enactment  of  a  compulsory  dog  collar  and 
tag  law  with  registration. 

4.  An  owner  responsibility  law  providing  for  fines 
and  making  the  owners  liable  to  restitution  for  damage 
done  by  his  animal  to  public  property  (deer  or  other 
out-of-season  game)   and  to  private  property. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  a  minority  of  dog  owners, 
the  group  of  agents  and  biologists  pointed  out,  whether 
they  be  legal  dog  trainers  or  poachers,  should  be 
allowed  to  harrass  our  game  to  the  deprivation  of  the 
majority.  The  law,  as  amended,  would  not  be  aimed 
at  pet  dogs  or  stock  working  dogs,  nor  is  it  aimed 
at  fox  and  coon  hunters  in  season.  Fox  hunters  have 
charged  that  their  sport  has  been  hurt  with  the  develop- 
ment of  deer  herds  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of  fox 
in  some  areas. 

For  some  unascertained  reason,  fox  populations  are 
known  to  fluctuate.  The  six-month  closed  season 
would   give   tox   in  depopulated   aieas   a   lIuikc   to 


BLUEGILL  SUNFISH 


After  several  hours  of  running  from  "dogs  on  the  loose",  this  ani- 
mal took  to  the  water  where  it  was  easy  prey  to  poachers  and 
game  law  violators  in  boats. 

come  back  by  allowing  the  females  to  whelp  in  com- 
parative safety  from  dogs. 

Fox  hunting  organizations  have  appealed  to  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  to  restock  certain 
areas,  however,  the  commission  has  no  program  for 
restocking  outlaw  animals. 

The  recommendations  of  the  game  agents  and  bi- 
ologists will  be  presented  to  the  commission  as  a 
basis  for  action  aimed  at  future  legislation  towards 
the  alleviation  of  this  situation.  All  proposed  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  legislation  will  be  published 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST. 


It  is  possible  to  tell  whether  a  deer  died  of  starvation 
by  the  color  of  the  bone  marrow.  If  the  marrow  is 
white,  death  was  not  by  starvation.  If  pink  to  can- 
berry  red  in  color,  the  animal  starved. 


THE  BLUEGILL,  sunfish  also  known  in  Louisiana 
as  bream,  perch,  sunfish,  and  bluegill  perch, 
is  common  throughout  the  state.  It  starts 
spawning  as  early  as  the  end  of  February  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  and  usually  a  little  later 
in  the  more  northern  sections.  Actual  spawning  time 
depends  upon  how  soon  the  warming  temperatures  of 
spring  become  effective.  During  the  spring  spawning 
period,  large  "beds"  of  nests  may  frequently  be  no- 
ticed in  the  shallow  waters  of  our  lakes.  Scattered 
spawning  usually  occurs  throughout  the  summer  and 
into  early  fall.  This  great  reproductive  potential,  along 
with  the  lack  of  enough  predation,  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  what  is  known  as  a  stunted  population  caused 
by  the  over  abundance  of  members  of  this  species. 
From  such  a  condition  as  this,  comes  the  fisherman's 
complaint  of  catching  only  little  bluegills  and  no  big 
ones. 

The  bluegill  is  a  relatively  small  fish  with  catches 
including  one-half  to  three-quarters  pound  fish  con- 
sidered as  very  good  although  they  have  been  taken 
over  one-and-a-half  pounds  in  Louisiana  waters.  Their 
feeding  habits  include  small  fish,  insects  and  occas- 
ionally the  eggs  of  other  and  larger  species  of  fish. 

Generally  this  is  one  of  Louisiana's  most  popular 
sports  fish  and  is  fished  for  heavily  by  both  young 
and  old.  They  may  be  taken  on  such  artificial  bait 
as  small  popping  bugs  and  for  those  who  prefer  live 
bait  there  are  crickets,  catalba  worms  (in  season), 
eartiiworms  and  grass  shrimp  along  with  others,  each 
being  stronglv  rcconmiended  by  its  own  users. 


icadily  any  loo 
may  ignoic  tiic 
lowed. 


in  cxpciiciKC.  They  ol'tcn  take 
:d  liiL-ni  in  protected  ponds,  but 
food  where  open   fishing  is  al- 
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Dear  Editor:  Covington,  La. 

All  winter  long  I  have  been  feeding  birds  in  special 
feeding  trays,  that  my  son  built. 

I  can  recognize  most  of  the  birds  except  one;  he  is  a 
greyish-green,  green  predominating  with  a  yellowish 
breast,  one  white  feather  on  each  wing,  very  tiny,  very 
swift,  smaller  than  a  sparrow. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  what  kind  of  bird  this  is? 
He  feeds  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening. 
Also  please  tell  me  what  kind  of  grain  I  can  use.  They 
seem  to  tire  of  oatmeal,  cracked  corn,  stale  bread,  etc. 
They  do  not  hke  whole  corn. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. — Mrs.  H.  Chexnayder. 
The  bird  you  mention  is  undoubtedly  either  a 
warbler  or  a  vireo,  however,  there  are  several 
which  answer  to  the  same  general  description 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  an  accurate 
identification  without  seeing  the  bird  itself. 

I  suggest  that  you  visit  your  local  library  and 
secure  a  copy  of  the  book,  "Louisiana  Birds" 
by  Dr.  George  Lowery,  or  "Field  Guide  to  the 
Birds"  by  Peterson.  Both  of  these  contain  sketches 
and  colored  pictures  by  which  you  might  be  able 
to  identify  this  bird  by  direct  comparison.  A 
number  of  pet  shops  supply  mixtures  of  seed  for 
feeding  wild  birds;  or  such  material  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  Audubon  Society,  1130  5th  Ave- 
nue,  New   York  28,   New    York. 

We  appreciate  \our  interest  in  wildlife. — Charles 
R.  Shaw. 
Dear  Editor:  Bunkie,  La. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  when  the  season  is  fixed 
on  rabbits  next  year,  that  it  be  middle  of  October  to 
February  1.  I  have  found  over  a  number  of  years, 
hunting  rabbits,  that  there  are  many  young  rabbits  in 
the  nest  now,  and  many  in  the  female  rabbits.  I  believe 
that  three  and  one-half  months  is  sufficient  time  for  all 
rabbit  gunners  and  that  a  cut  of  two  weeks  at  the  end 
of  the  "season  would  help  preserve  this  game  animal. 
— C.  G.  Snoddy. 

In  recent  studies  conducted  by  the  Commission, 
we  have  found  that  during  the  month  of  February 
approximately  72%  of  the  female  rabbits  killed 
are  in  breeding  condition.  Of  this  number  70% 
are  in  some  stage  of  pregnancy,  most  of  whom  are 
in  the  very  early  stages  and  30%?  are  nursing 
young.  However,  we  have  found  that  approxi- 
mately 85%  of  these  breeding  females  do  nut 
occur  imtil  after  the  middle  of  February.  In 
Louisiana  we  have  records  of  breeding  females 


being  taken  in  every  month  of  the  year.  In  the 
same  study  previously  mentioned,  during  the 
month  of  December  30%c  of  the  females  ex- 
amined were  found  to  be  in  breeding  condition. 
All  of  the  females  collected  for  this  study  were 
taken  from  over  the  entire  State. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  among  authorities  on 
rabbits,  of  whom  I  do  not  consider  myself  one, 
that  legal  hunting  pressure  under  normal  con- 
ditions has  no  effect  upon  your  rabbit  popidation 
the  following  season.  There  is  data  on  record  to 
substantiate  this  statement. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  first  two 
weeks  of  rabbit  hunting  in  February  will  not 
affect  our  rabbit  population  the  following  season. 
Since  the  average  life  span  of  a  rabbit  in  the 
wild  is  only  slightly  over  one  year,  lets  allow  the 
hunter  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  him  before 
he  dies  of  old  age.  We  can  do  this  with  our  present 
season  and  still  have  rabbits  to  hunt  the  next 
season. — Jack  Sims. 
Dear  Editor:  Shreveport,  La. 

My  sincere  thanks  for  keeping  my  name  on  your 
mailing  list.  It  is  one  of  my  most  treasured  magazines. 
I  enjoy  all  your  articles  covered,  particularly  those 
on  Game  Management  Areas.  I  participated  in  the 
"Red  Dirt"  G.M.A.  hunt  last  November,  with  suc- 
cess on  the  last  day  "ANY  DEER",  bagging  one  27- 
pound  field  dressed  deer.  I  can  well  appreciate  the 
effort  in  controlled  hunts,  especially  the  bagging  of 
ANY  DEER  to  reduce  herds  to  a  point  where  the  lo- 
cality can  support  the  population,  because  of  the  ex- 
perience of  heavier  deer  that  I  have  taken  in  the 
Tensas  area.  It  again  permits  hunters  to  bag  a  deer 
whereas  they  may  never  see  a  legal  buck  in  the  same 
area.  Many  thanks  to  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  for  their  valuable  efforts  in  their  work. 
I  share  my  magazine  with  many  of  my  friends  and 
neighbors. — Sincerely  yours,  C.  H.  "Bill"  Wiggins. 
Dear  Editor:  Baytown,  Texas 

I  am  a  native  Louisianian,  born  in  Terrebonne 
parish,  and  an  ardent  reader  of  your  wonderful  maga- 
zine. I  always  anxiously  await  the  coming  of  the  next 
issue. 

I  have  two  questions  I  would  like  to  have  answered: 

1 .  I  killed  a  banded  dove  in  New  Braunsfels,  Texas, 
this  past  season,  and  it  had  been  banded  in  1952.  Is 
it  possible  for  a  dove  to  live  that  long? 

2.  This  pertains  to  a  lease  I  belong  to  and  there 
is  a  lake  on  the  property.  The  black  bass  fishing  is 
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fabulous  but  all  the  fish  have  worms  in  their  intestines. 

I  have  never  found  any  of  the  worms   in   the   flesh 

of  the  fish.  I  would  like  for  you  to  either  write  me 

or  print  in  the  CONSERVATIONIST  what  may  cause 

this,  and  if  it  is  safe  to  eat  them. — B.  J.  LeCompte. 

In  answer  to  question  No.  J:  Yes.  It  is  possible 

for  a  dove  to  live  this  long.   In  fact,   we  have 

record  of  one  dove,  only,  which  lived  to  be  eleven 

years  old.    According  to  the  band  on  the  dove 

you  killed  last  season,  it  was  eight  years,  plus, 

old.   We  have  no  way  of  knowing  just  how  old 

this  dove  was  when  it  was  banded.  So,  you  see, 

this   bird   comes   pretty    close    to   matching   the 

eleven-year  record. 

Question  No.  2:  The  worms  you  see,  in  the 
intestines  only,  are  merely  harmless  parasites  and 
do  not  affect  the  flesh  of  the  fish.    The  fish  is  still 
edible. 
Dear  Editor: 

You  and  your  staff  deserve  a  great  deal  of  praise 
for  your  fine  magazine.  The  workmanship  is  amazing. 
This  is  doing  a  very  fine  job  selling  Louisiana  even 
to  us  Coonies. — Sincerely,  Preston  Breaux.  1311 
Charity  Street,  Abbeville,  La. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  was  quite  amused  at  the  letter  of  James  C.  Hinck- 
ley, March,  1959,  from  Robert,  Louisiana  about  the 
growing  scarcity  of  certain  common  birds. 

I  won't  mention  the  complete  list  he  gave,  but  with 
a  few  exceptions  I  see  nearly  every  bird  he  mentioned 
from  my  back  steps  all  Summer  long  and  my  back 
yard  measures  45  ft.  x  45  ft.  which  one  good  corner 
of  is  taken  up  by  a  two  car  sheet  metal  garage. 

If  Mr.  Hinckley  wants  to  see  Bee-Martins,  let  him 
put  up  a  couple  of  Martin  houses — even  this  late — 
and  one  fine  morning  he  will  wake  up  and  find  two 
or  three  sailing  around  in  circles  investigating  a  possi- 
ble new  home  and  then  next  January  put  two,  three 
or  even  ten  more  and  if  he  can  stand  the  usual  morn- 
ing racket  they  make,  he  will  see  more  Bee-Martins 
than  he  ever  thought  existed.  I  have  two  houses  about 
sixty  feet  from  the  back  corner  of  the  house  and  it  is 
really  amusing  to  see  an  adult  Martin  try  to  shove 
four  inch  Mosquitohawk  down  the  gullet  of  a  two 
inch  baby  Martin. 

If  Mr.  Hinckley  wants  to  see  some  of  the  other 
birds  he  mentioned,  let  him  put  up  a  feeding  station 
on  a  tall  cat  proof  pole  near  a  brushy  tree  and  he 
will  have  Finches,  Cardinals  and  Blue  Jays.  Ever 
watch  a  Jay  hold  a  Sunflower  seed  between  his  feet 
on  a  branch  and  open  it  with  his  beak  and  wonder 
how  he  doesn't  stab  himself!!? 

Bullbats  live  on  roof  tops  all  over  this  city  of  over 
one  half  million  people  and  I  watch  them  powerdive 
insects  all  during  the  Summer  months  and  once  in 
awhile  I  see  Sparrow  Hawks  and  a  Buzzard  sail  by. 

I  live  just  two  blocks  from  busy  St.  Charles  Avenue 
and  47  from  even  busier  Canal  St.  and  work  exactly 
eight  miles  from  home  at  a  plant  on  the  River  in 
Jefferson  Parish  and  quite  often  see  Kilideer  and 
Meadowlarks. 

Bee-Martins!!?  Why  I  have  seen  them  nesting  in 
the  steelwork  of  the  Canal  Street  Ferry  Landing!!! 

Tell  Mr.  Hinckley  to  plant  some  shrubbery  around 


the  house  and  use  the  kids  B-B  guns  as  a  club  on 
the  kids  if  he  catches  them  shooting  anything  else 
but  rats  in  the  barn  or  turtles  and  snakes  on  the  creek. 

Put  out  the  "WELCOME"  mat  Mr.  Hinckley  and 
you  will  be  supriscd  at  how  many  bird  visitors  you 
will  have. 

Naturally  lots  of  birds  are  being  pushed  farther 
out  from  the  cities  by  the  continual  building  of  sub- 
divisions and  shopping  centers  and  expanding  indus- 
try, but  with  the  replanting  of  trees  and  shrubbery 
that  will  afford  some  protection  lots  of  birds  aren't 
moving  as  fast  as  some  people  think.  Give  them  a 
chance  I  say,  and  they  will  nest  under  your  window. 
Sincerely,  Laurence  M.  Hiscnck. 
Dear  Editor: 

I  thought  maybe  you  would  be  interested  to  know 
we  have  a  pair  of  robins  nesting  in  our  neighborhood. 

We  had  a  pair  that  stayed  with  us  last  summer. 
We  were  very  surprised  and  happy  as  I  had  never 
known  robins  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  South.  They 
raised  three  broods  of  young  last  summer.  We  located 
two  of  their  nests.  We  were  hoping  the  whole  bunch 
would  return — but  only  one  pair  came  back.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  pleased  over  that.  They  have  their  nest 
built  but  aren't  setting  yet. 

Roanoke  is  a  very  small  town  about  30  miles  from 
Lake  Charles,  between  Lake  Charles  and  Lafayette, 
so  we   are  really  in  the   Deep   South.    Yours,   Edith 
Longanecker,  Roanoke.  La. 
Dear  Editor: 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  received  my  first 
copy  of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST 
since  being  transferred  to  Japan.  My  "brother  in  law", 
Nat  Pedro,  Pilot  with  your  organization,  made  ar- 
rangements with  your  department  for  me  to  receive 
the  magazine  over  here  with  the  stipulation  that  I 
place  my  copy  in  the  Base  Library  after  consuming 
its  contents.  This  I  will  most  certainly  do  with  a  nota- 
tion inside  the  front  cover  that  the  magazine  is  fur- 
nished without  charge  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
comments  regarding  the  publication  would  be  most 
welcomed  by  your  office.  Since  I  spent  my  boyhood 
around  Jonesville  in  Catahoula  Parish,  most  of  it  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  sometimes  to  the  dismay  of  my  school 
teachers,  I  feel  strongly  toward  the  effort  of  conserva- 
tion. One  only  has  \o  visit  foreign  countries  to  see 
the  effects  of  not  having  an  adequate  conservation 
system.  Only  the  very  rich  can  hunt  or  fish  in  most 
of  them.  Thanks  for  a  fine  publication.  Sincerely, 
CLARENCE  E.  SMITH.  Captain.   USAF. 

Dear  Editor: 

Although  I  was  born  and  reared  in  New  Orleans, 
I  am  a  lover  of  the  outdoors  and  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man. For  most  of  my  18  years,  my  dad  and  I  have 
hunted  and  fished  all  over  this  state.  I  am  now  a 
student  at  L.  S.  U.  N.  O.  and  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  the  wildlife  on  the  campus  there.  On  the 
back  of  the  campus  I  have  seen  1 1  geese  who  stayed 
several  days  to  rest  and  eat.  This  morning  I  stopped 
my  car  to  let  a  large  nutria  cross  the  street  from  the 
lake  over  to  the  campus.  Last  week  I  observed  three 
squirrels  and  one  opossum  entering.  Seems  that  those 
early  morning  classes  arc  drawing  some  interesting 
visitors.  Sincerely,  .Allan  Hillier. 
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Skin  Divers 

In 
Gar  Rodeo 


ARK-LA-TEX  DIVERS,  Inc,  Shrcvcport,  Louisiana 
skin  diving  club,  held  its  Fourth  Annual  Under- 
water Spearfishing  Gar  Rodeo  on  November  15 
at  Hickory  Hollow  Camp  on  Lake  Bistineau,  near 
Doyline,  Louisiana.  Ninety-six  divers  from  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Alabama  were  registered  for  the  event.  The 
spearfishermen  killed  253  gar  with  an  aggregate  weight 
of  1,276  pounds.  This  year's  registrations  also  included 
two  women  divers. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  Rodeo,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Southwest  Council  of  Diving  Clubs  was  held. 
George  Youmans,  of  Houston,  Texas  was  elected  pres- 
ident along  with  regional  vice-presidents. 

After  the  Southwest  Council  meeting,  entrants  and 
their  escorts  were  entertained  in  the  evening  with  re- 
freshments and  underwater  movies  of  gar  hunting 


Curious  spectators  throng  about  some  of  the  256  gar  killed  by 
skin  divers  in  the  Ark-La-Tex  Divers  fourth  annual  underwater 
spearfishing   gar   rodeo. 


One  of  the  younger  gar  rodeo  entrants'  knees  almost  buckle  as 
he  brings  in  a  gar  nearly  as  long  as  himself. 

Gulf  Coast  diving.  An  indoctrination  session  was  held 
to  acquaint  newcomers  with  the  fine  points  of  gar 
hunting,  safety  precautions  and  special  contest  rules. 

The  day  of  the  contest  opened  cold  and  overcast, 
with  air  temperatures  near  freezing.  Thirty-two  three- 
man  teams  took  to  the  water  from  fishing  boats  and 
private  cruisers.  The  divers  were  clad  in  foam  neoprene 
wet  suits  or  laminated  rubber  dry  suits  worn  over 
several  suits  of  woolen  or  quilted  dacron  underwear 
to  protect  them  against  the  52  degree  water.  Most 
divers  wore  underwater  breathing  apparatus  to  per- 
mit them  to  search  the  bottom  more  carefully.  Under- 
water visibility  ranged  from  fifteen  to  five  feet  and  gar 
were  taken  at  depths  of  ten  to  twenty  feet.  Most  of 
the  divers  used  spearguns  powered  by  rubber  slings 
under  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  tension,  although 
some  teams  used  hand  spears  with  a  rubber  sling  at- 
tached, to  aid  in  forcing  the  barbed  spearpoints 
through  the  armor-like  scales  of  the  predatory  gar  fish. 

Several  hundred  spectators  lined  the  banks  and 
those  who  desired  were  carried  by  boats  of  the  Shreve- 
port's  Buccaneer  Boating  Club  to  the  scenes  of  action. 
Shortly  before  the  contest  closing  time,  teams  began 
unloading  their  kills  of  gar  at  the  judging  stand. 

Diving  in  Lake  Bistineau  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  winter  months  because  of  the  murkiness  that  ac- 
companies high  water  temperatures.  It  is  thought  that 
lowering  of  the  lake  temperature  causes  much  micro- 
scopic plant  and  animal  life  in  the  water,  which  is 
responsible  for  lowered  visibility,  to  become  inactive 
and  sink  to  bottom.  Visibilities  as  high  as  thirty  feet 
liave  been  reported  in  periods  of  extreme  cold,  calm 
winds   and   low   precipitation. 

Several  large  schools  of  long-nosed  or  needle-nosed 
gar  were  located.  As  usual,  most  of  the  gar  in  each 
school  were  of  comparable  size.  They  were  found  on 
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A  diver  wearing  underwater  breathing  apparatus  (scuba)  snorkel, 
mask,  fins  and  foam  neoprene  wet  suit  surfaces  at  a  raft  to  dis- 
lodge a  nice  sized   gar  from   his  spear. 


the  lake  bottom  in  clear  spots  near  the  channel,  in 
semi-hibernation,  apparently  the  result  of  low  water 
temperatures.  At  first  look  they  resembled  sticks  of 
fire  wood  lying  side  by  side  or  piled  together  at  random. 
However,  when  speared  they  took  off  like  rockets, 
threshing  violently  and  more  than  one  diver  came  in 
with  a  rubber  suit  slashed  by  the  sharp  teeth  of  a  gar. 

Most  of  the  alligator  gar  were  found  singly  and 
they  were  generally  small  in  size.  In  past  years,  how- 
ever, alligator  gar  weighing  up  to  100  pounds  have 
been  taken  by  spearfishermen  from  Lake  Bistineau. 
The  conservation  value  of  spearfishing  for  gar  is  rec- 
ognized by  local  sportsmen  and  by  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  personnel.  A  week  before  the  contest  was 
staged,  a  40-pound  gar  was  speared.  Its  stomach  con- 
tained a  bass  estimated  to  weigh  two  and  one-half 
pounds. 

After  the  weighing  in  and  judging,  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows:  George  Harmon  of  Lufkin,  Texas, 


A  team  of  Shreveport  and  Dallas  divers  pauses  as  one  member 
enters  the  cypress  studded  waters  of  Lake  Bistineau  to  survey  a 
promising  spot  at  which  they  have  just  anchored.  The  water  here 
is   ten   to   twenty   feet   in    depth. 

largest  long-nosed  gar;  Raymond  Perry,  of  Shreveport, 
largest  alligator  gar;  Roger  Moore,  of  Shreveport, 
shortest  gar,  in  the  individual  prize  group.  The  team 
prizes  awarded  were:  First  place  to  George  Harmon, 
of  Lufkin,  H.  M.  Graham  and  Jack  Walden,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  heaviest  total  kill  of  gar;  second  place  to  Paul 
Barber,  W.  P.  Allen,  Jr.,  and  Ken  Hardcastle,  all  of 
Shreveport,  heaviest  total  kill  of  gar;  third  place  went 
to  Robbie  McCoy,  of  Doyline,  Larry  Braunig  and 
Roger  Wilkinson,  of  Shreveport,  heaviest  total  kill  of 
gar;  in  fourth  place  was  the  team  of  "Mac"  Blacker 
and  F.  C.  Parker,  Jr.,  of  Alameda,  and  W.  A.  Sisson, 
of  Pasadena,  Texas. 

The  rodeo  this  year  surpassed  all  expectations,  more 
than  doubling  in  size  from  the  preceding  year.  Another 
first  was  chalked  up  by  the  entry  of  the  two  women 
divers  in  the  contest.  Ark-La-Tex  Divers.  Inc.,  has 
announced  that  plans  for  a  bigger  and  better  rodeo  in 
1960  are  underway,  officials  said. 


Requirements    for    taking    fresh    water  commercial  fish    in   Louisiana 


Legal  Methods,  Legal  Usage,  Minimum  Mesh  Re- 
quirements, License  Fees,   and  Tag  Requirements. 

Legal  Methods^!)  Trot  lines  with  hooks  set  at 
least  24  inches  apart.  (2)  Hand  lines,  pole  and  line, 
or  rod  &  reel.  (3)  Hoop  nets,  (4)  Seines,  (5)  Gill 
nets.   (6)   Trammel  Nets. 

Legal  Usage — (1)  Trot  lines,  hand  lines,  pole  & 
line  or  rod  and  reel  may  be  used  in  any  area  except 
where  specifically  closed  to  commercial  fishing.  (2) 
Hoop  nets,  Seines,  Gill  nets  or  Trammel  nets  must  be 
set  at  least  500  feet  away  from  the  mouth  of  any 
inlet  or  pass.  (3)  An  opening  with  a  width  of  at  least 
5  feet  must  be  left  extending  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  in  the  deepest  portion  of  the 
water  when  using  netting  of  any  kind  to  allow  free 
passageway  of  fish.  (4)  Leads  or  leaders  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  yards  may  be  used  on  Hoop  nets  only  in 
overflow  regions  when  the  water  is  out  of  the  actual 
bank  of  the  stream  or  lake.  These  leads  or  leaders 
must  be  set  at  least  500  feet  from  the  mouth  or  inlet 
of  any  stream  or  pass.  (5)  All  fresh  water  game  fish 
or  other  illegal  fish  must  be  returned  to  the  water 
immediately  if  taken  while  using  netting  of  any  kind. 
All  fishing  operations  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a 


way  that  the  nests  of  fish  or  the  natural  hiding  places 
of  young  fish  or  shrimp  are  not  destroyed.  All  vegeta- 
tion hauled  up  shall  be  returned  to  the  water  imme- 
diately. 

Minimum  Mesh  Requirements — (  1 )  4  inches  bar 
or  8  inches  stretched  in  Bossier,  Bienville,  Caddo  and 
Webster  Parishes.  (2)1  inch  bar  or  2  inches  stretched 
in  the  Atchafalaya  River  Basin.  (3)  2  inches  bar  or 
4  inches  stretched  in  all  other  parts  of  the  state.  (4) 
Bait  seines  30  ft.  or  less  in  length  may  have  a  mesh 
of  '4   inch  bar  or  li   inch  stretched. 

License  Fees — (1")  '"AA"  Commercial  Fisherman 
or  Retail  Bait  Seller  $5.00.  a.  Required  of  all  Com- 
mercial Fishermen  who  fish  with  other  than  Hoop 
nets,  seines  100  ft.  or  longer.  Trammel  nets,  or  Gill 
nets.  b.  Trotline  fishermen,  crayfish  fishermen  and 
crab  fishermen  arc  exempt  from  the  purchase  of  this 
license  provided  that  they  sell  their  catch  to  Wholesale 
Dealers  only.  c.  Required  of  all  Retail  Bait  Dealers. 
(2)  "A"  Hoop  Nets  (each  15  nets  or  fraction  thereof) 
S5.00.  (3)  "B"  Fresh  Water  Seine  over  100  ft.  each 
100  ft.  or  fraction  thereof)  $5.00,  (4)  "C"  Fresh 
Water  Trammel  Net  (each  100  ft.  or  fraction  thereof) 
$5.00.  (5)  "D"  Fresh  Water  Gill  Net  (each  100  ft. 
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or  fraction  thereof)  $5.00,  (6)  'T"  Retail  Dealer 
(Fish  or  seafood)  $5.00.  Required  of  any  person  or 
place  of  business  purchasing  fish  or  seafood  either 
fresh  or  sale  water  whether  whole,  dressed  or  fresh 
frozen  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  the  consumer 
only.  Individuals,  hotels  or  restaurants  are  considered 
consumers.  (7)  "R"  Wholesale  Dealer  (Fish  or  Sea- 
food) $50.00.  Required  of  all  persons  or  firms  pur- 
chasing fish  or  seafood  for  resale  to  other  dealers 
either  "retail  or  wholesale.  This  license  is  also  required 
to  ship  out  of  state.  (8)  "S"  Wholesale  Dealer  Agent 
$10.00.  Required  of  all  persons  who  purchase  fish  or 
seafood  for  any  Wholesale  Dealer.  An  agent  can  pur- 
chase for  one  dealer  only  and  all  transactions  must 
be  made  in  the  name  of  the  dealer  he  is  agent  for. 
License  must  be  applied  for  through  the  wholesale 
dealer. 

Tag  Requirements — "A"  Hoop  Nets — one  tag  must 
be  attached  to  each  net  in  use,  "B"  Fresh  Water 
Seine  over  100  ft. — one  tag  must  be  attached  for 
each  100  feet  in  use,  "C"  Fresh  Water  Trammel  Net 
— one  tag  must  be  attached  for  each  100  feet  in  use. 
"D"  Fresh  Water  Gill  Net — one  tag  must  be  attached 
for  each  100  feet  in  use. 

Surveys  were  made  at  Coochie  Break  and  Dugde- 
mona  River  in  Winn  Parish  to  ascertain  the  feasibility 
of  putting  dams  for  new  fishing  waters. 

Remodeling  of  Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery  continued 
in  order  to  make  the  operation  more  efficient  and 
production  higher. 

Surveys  were  made  at  three  lakes  on  Barksdale 
Field  and  fish  management  plans  were  submitted  to 
the  authorities  of  the  field. 

The  bass  spawned  at  the  fish  hatcheries  and  plans 
are  now  being  made  for  delivery  to  lakes  and  ponds 
in  May  and  June. 


FROGS  AND  TOADS 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
breeding  habits  identical.  During  daylight  hours,  both 
hide  in  holes  in  the  ground. 

The  bullfrog,  largest  true  frog  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere, is  found  throughout  Louisiana  except  in  the 
salt  water  areas.  It  may  be  found  on  the  shore  of  any 
permanent  body  of  water,  regardless  of  size,  and  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  big  cypress  swamps.  Here, 
it  rests  on  stumps,  logs,  and  m.ounds  formed  by  the 
roots  of  upturned  trees.  It  is  our  most  valuable  com- 
mercial species  and  has  been  successfully  introduced 
into  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  cultivated  in  some 
foreign  countries,  notably  Japan. 

The  brown  frog,  southern  version  of  the  northern 
"green  frog",  is  about  three  inches  in  length.  Like  the 
bullfrog,  its  favorite  habitat  is  the  big  cypress  swamps. 

The  pig  frog  is  a  medium  sized  species  closely  re- 
lated to  the  bullfrog.  This  is  the  lily  pad  frog  of  the 
fresh  water  lagoons  and  ponds  of  the  coastal  parishes. 
It  is  tender  and  delicious,  and  second  in  commercial 
value  only  to  the  bullfrog.  It  gives  off  a  series  of  six 
or  eight  grunts  very  suggestive  of  the  voice  of  a  pig. 

Our  rarest  true  frog  is  the  pickerel  frog,  found  only 
in  a  few  places  in  northwestern  Louisiana. 

Last  on  our  list  is  the  leopard  frog,  also  called 
"grass   frog",    so   familiar   to   biology   students.    It   is 


commonly  found  in  wet  meadows  and  fresh  water 
marshes,  but  can  tolerate  some  salt,  so,  consequently, 
in  some  areas,  it  ranges  right  down  to  the  coast.  Rarely 
does  it  enter  the  large,  permanent,  wooded  swamps. 

A  list  of  twenty-five  kinds  of  frogs  and  toads  re- 
corded from  Louisiana,  with  notes  on  where  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  state,  follows: 
SPADEFOOT    TOAD — (Scaphiopus    holbrookii    hol- 

brookii  Harlan);  sandy  uplands  and  creek  bottoms. 
DWARF  TOAD — (Bufo  quercicus  Holbrook);  eastern 

Florida  parishes. 
SOUTHEASTERN    TOAD — (Biifo    terrestris    terres- 

tris  Bonnaterre ) ;  eastern   Florida  parishes. 
STRIPED  TOAD — (Bufo  valliceps  Wiegmann);  south 

Louisiana  and  large  river  valleys. 
FOWLER'S  TOAD — (Bufo  woodlwusei  fowleri  Hinck- 
ley); statewide. 
COMMON  CRICKET  FROG— Mem  crepitans 

Baird);   statewide  except  acid   sections   of  Florida 

parishes. 
SOUTHEASTERN  CRICKET  FROG— f^cm  grylsus 

Le  Conte);  acid  sections  of  Florida  parishes  only. 
BIRD-VOICED  TREE  FROG— (Hyla  avivoca  avivoca 

Viosca);  statewide  in  water  gum  ponds  and  tupelo 

swamps. 
MEXICAN    TREE    FROG — (Hyla   baudini   Dumeril 

and  Bibron);  introduced  near  New  Orleans. 
GREEN  TREE  TROG— (Hyla  cinerea  cinerea  Schnei- 
der); statewide,  mainly  in  marshy  places. 
SPRING  PEEPER — (Hyla  crucifer  Wied);  statewide, 

mainly  in  damp  woodlands. 
PINEY     WOODS    TREE    FROG— (Hyla    femoralis 

Sonnini  and  Latreille);  low  pine  woods  in  Florida 

parishes. 
FLORIDA  TREE  FROG— (Hyla  gratiosa  Le  Conte); 

acid  ponds  of  Florida  parishes. 
SQUIRREL  TREE  FROG — (Hyla  squirrella  Sonnini 

and   Latreille);   statewide   in  damp  woodlands. 
GRAY  TREE  FROG — (Hyla  versicolor  versicolor  Le 

Conte);  statewide,  mainly  in  hardwood  forests. 
STRIPED  WINTER  FROG — (Pseudacris  nigrita  Le- 

Conte);  statewide  in  wet  meadows  and  temporary, 

marshy  ponds. 
ORNATE  WINTER  FROG— (Pseudacris  ornata  Hol- 
brook); temporary  pools  in  acid  sections  of  Florida 

parishes. 
NARROW-MOUTH  TOAD — (Microhyla  carolinensis 

carolinensis    Holbrook);    statewide    in    temporary 

pools. 
CRAWFISH   FROG— (Rana  areolala  areolata   Baird 

and  Girard);  west  Louisiana  upland  ponds. 
GOPHER  FROG — (Rana  capita  sevosa  Goin  and  Net- 
ting); Florida  parish  upland  ponds. 
BULLFROG — (Rana  catesbeiana  Shaw);  statewide  in 

permanent  ponds,  lakes,  and  swamps. 
BROWN   FROG — (Rana  clamitans  Latreille);   state- 
wide in  permanent,  wooded  ponds  and  swamps. 
PIG   FROG — (Rana  grylio  Stejneger);  marshy  lakes 

and  lagoons  near  the  coast. 
PICKEREL  FROG — (Rana  palustris  LeConte);  rare, 

northwestern   Louisiana. 
SOUTHERN    LEOPARD    FROG— (Rana   sphenoce- 

phala  Cope);  statewide,  except  in  salt  marshes  and 

large  permanent  swamps. 
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LIKE  HUMANS  and  all  other  living  things,  wildhfe 
needs  water.  This  need,  varying  with  require- 
ments of  different  birds  and  mammals,  is  high- 
lighted during  the  annual  observance  of  National 
WUdlife  Week,  March  20-26,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Louisiana  Wildlite 
Federation. 

Northern  potholes,  or  small  water  areas  where  water- 
fowl nest,  are  being  drained  with  an  inevitable  reduction 
in  the  overall  numbers  of  ducks  and  geese.  Marsh 
areas  all  over  the  nation  are  being  filled  to  create 
residential  or  industrial  sites,  destroying  habitat  tor 
fur-bearers  as  well  as  waterbirds.  Reservoirs  are  being 
drained  of  all  water  to  satisfy  questionable  irrigation 
requirements,  despite  enormous  fish  losses. 

Theme  of  the  National  Wildlife  Week  observance 
this  year  is:  "Water— Key  to  Your  Survival."  Certain- 
ly, water  is  the  key  to  survival  of  many  species  ot 
wildlife.  ,        .    , 

The  value  of  wildlife  cannot  be  computed  en.  ire  In 
by  dollar-and-cent  standards.  Fur-bearers,  of  course, 
have  a  definite  economic  worth.  And,  many  resort 
areas  and  businesses  dealing  with  transportation  and 
sporting  goods  enjoy  specific  gain  from  recreational 
activities  based  upon  fish  and  wildlife.   Most  ot  all. 


however,  these  wild  creatures  are  important  because 
of  the  pleasure  they  provide  people.  Fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, based  directly  upon  fish  and  wildlife,  offer  recrea- 
tion to  millions.  Wildlife  is  also  an  important  part  of 
the  enjoyment  of  those  who  participate  in  boating, 
picnicking,  hiking,  camping,  nature  study,  etc. 

It  is  recognize'd  that  water  must  be  used  for  such 
purposes  as  "municipal  supplies,  industry,  agriculture, 
navigation,  power  generation,  etc.  But  should  these 
specuil  uses  of  water  be  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
wildlife  and  other  public  recreational  values?  Under 
the  appropriation  doctrine  of  water  rights,  widely  ap- 
plied in  the  western  United  States,  fish  and  wildlife  and 
other  recreations  are  not  considered  -beneficiar"  uses 
of  water.  Eastern  and  midwestem  states,  some  of  which 
are  considering  modifications  of  their  riparian  water 
rights  doctrines  in  favor  of  special  use  benefits,  might 
well  keep  this  fact  in  mind. 

Water  conservation  means  "wise  use."  In  view  ot 
conflicts  of  interest  arising  from  demands  of  an  in- 
creasing population,  adetjuate  provision  must  Iv  made 
for  wildlife.  This  requires  intelligent  planning.  It  also 
calls  for  pollution  abatement,  siltation  control,  and 
halting  abuses  which  damage  or  destroy  values  of  water 
for  beneficial  purposes. 
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